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President's corner 


Club program for 2007—2008 

Planning is underway for next year's program, but we are still 
happy to hear from any of you who have suggestions or 
would like to comment on aspects of previous programs that 
you particularly liked and would like to see more of. Don't 
forget that we need suggestions from bird group members for 
talks and mid-week outings and from plant group members 
as well. We will be talking to Chris Pitfield from CCMA early 
in the new year to identify areas where we might be able to 
assist in adding to their EVA database by doing some survey 
work. This may include surveying on private properties, so if 
you know of any landowners who would be keen to have a 
visit from the GFNC, please let us know. 


Resignation of John Arnott as Director of the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens 

As you will see in Dick's Plant Group report on page 9, John 
Arnott is moving from the GBG to a position in Melbourne. | 
would like to reinforce Dick's comments and express my own 
and the Club's thanks to John for all the support he has given 
to GFNC, especially in our move to the GBG as a meeting 
site. 


Victoria's Central Region Sustainable Water 
Strategy 


The Victorian Government has recently released its 
Sustainable Water Strategy for the Central Region, which 


Tonight's speaker is ... 


...Deborah Evans 


includes Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, Westernport and the 
Latrobe Valley. The finalisation of this report gives Barwon 
Water the go-ahead to start on some of the detailed studies it 
will need to undertake in order to develop supply options for 
the future (including a number of proposed groundwater 
options). 


The Strategy also spells out mandatory targets for demand 
reduction in Geelong by 25% (based on 1990s average 
water use) by 2015 and to 30% by 2020. Considerable 
progress has already been made on that 25% target, but it is 
the easy work that has been done, and the hard work is still 
to come! 


The Strategy includes a number of commitments to 
enhancing environmental flows in some of the stressed rivers 
in the region, including the Barwon and the Moorabool. 
Whether these enhancements are going to be large enough, 
or take effect soon enough, remains to be seen. But it is at 
least a start to have the commitments there. 


December meeting 

Our December meeting is our Christmas break-up, so don't 
forget to ‘bring a plate’ (with something tasty on it!) so that we 
can enjoy a social get together before the end of the year. 





... Timothy Evans, B Sc (Hons) Geology, (MSc) Hydrogeology, will talk on salinity, geology and landscape evolution 
around Lake Corangamite and the Moorabool River Catchment. Tim is replacing his colleague Roger Blake who was 


originally scheduled to give this talk. 


Tim is a geologist with 11 years experience in the mineral resources industry. He has been involved in a variety of projects 
around Australia and has experience in exploration, mining and geotechnical engineering aspects. He has a strong 
background in computing and has just completed an MSc in Hydrogeology at UTS. He is currently employed as an 
independent geological contactor working on a variety of hydrogeological and mineral resources projects. 


At the December meeting ... 


...Rosalind Smallwood will show her photographs of the ANN campout in the High Country in January 2006. 


GFNC website 


We welcome 


The photograph on the front cover 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 


emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 


the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


by Rob Ganly 
is of GFNC Mid-week Bird Group 
members taking a lunch break during 
their Batesford excursion in October. 


The photograph on the back cover 
by Lorraine Phelan 
is of the You Yangs, October 2006. 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


David Flanagan, Geelong 
Rebecca Thompson, Belmont 
Brenda Hunter, Clifton Springs 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and 
happy association 
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Polly Cutcliffe 
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Out and about 


club excursion, is a stunted spiny plant 
with few leaves and insignificant yellow 
flowers. It only occurs in Victoria and is 
critically endangered in Australia. P.humilis 
the now locally uncommon Common 
Pimelea, is another grassland plant that 
can still be found at the You Yangs and 
Grasstree Park. Its leaves are hairy while 
those of P. glauca are smooth. 


Don't nibble the pimeleas 


his spring the pimeleas at Seaview 

Park put on a great display of white 
flowers. The name Pimelea is from the 
greek pimele, meaning soft fat and refers 
to the oily seeds. The flowers are always 
hairy. Sometimes male and female flowers 
are on separate plants. 
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Pimelea glauca, Seaview Park 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





Es i fis CNEA ? bS 
Pimelea humilis Common Pimelea, 
Grasstree Park 





Pimelea glauca, the Smooth Rice-flower, 
is found both at Seaview Park and 
Moorpanyl Park (MEL 442E3), another tiny 
remnant of our original vegetation that is 
worth checking out. In the wider Geelong 
region there are 13 different species. Their 
flowers are mostly creamy-white, usually 
clustered together in a terminal head, and 
each individual tiny flower like a white 
grain of rice. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Farmers in South Australia warn against 
the Desert Pimelea P. simplex, which also 
occurs in the Victorian mallee. When eaten 
by cattle it causes ‘Bighead’, St Georges 
disease, resulting in bad diarrhoea and 
swelling in the jaw and throat, so that the 
affected animal’s head looks bloated. 
Many pimeleas contain the chemical 
daphnin. (Pimeleas belong to the 
Thymeleaceae, the same family as the 
fragrant daphne. Some exotic species of 
daphne are used for poisoning fish). 
Daphnin is a bitter crystalline glucoside 
Cı5H1609, a Strong neuro-muscular poison 
which, taken in small doses, acts as a 
purgative and emetic. D. gnidium and D. 
mezereum are medicinal species that 
contain daphnin and mezerein that cause 
blisters and dysentery in small amounts, 
but in larger quantities are poisonous, 
leading to severe or even fatal irritation of 
the alimentary tract in humans and other 
animals. So if you nibble a pimelea, it may 
be your last meal. 


Cone shells—friend or foe? 





Pimlea curviflora Curved Pimelea, 
Inverleigh Common 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


here are only two species of cone shell 

found around Geelong, the Anemone 
Cone Conus anemone and C. segravei. 
C. anemone shells are patterned in buff 
and brown or blue-grey on a cream 
background. Pure white shells have been 
found occasionally near Ocean Beach, 
Portsea. 


But not always. P. curviflora, the Curved 
Rice-flower of Inverleigh Common is 
yellow and P. axiflora, the Bootlace Bush 
of wet forests, has its flowers arranged 
along the stem. Its common name comes 
from its tough fibrous bark that peels off in 
strips, and served as emergency bootlaces 
for early settlers, or so we are led to 
believe. The Spiny Rice-flower P. 
spinescens subsp. spinescens, seen last 
year, though not in flower, on the October 


Live specimens are quite common under 
rocks, but if you find one, do not pick it up. 
All cone shells contain a venom which can 


...Valda Dedman 


be fatal to humans. C. anemone is known 
to eat small fish and can cause mild 
reactions in humans. 


Cone shells are predatory creatures, 
feeding on marine worms and even small 
fish, which they catch with tiny harpoons, 
then swallow whole. Their teeth are few 
and specialised for injecting venom into 
live prey. Hollow and barbed, a bundle of 
20 is kept in a special radula sac. When 
needed, one moves up into the proboscis 
where it is bathed in a poison cocktail 
produced in a coiled gland attached to a 
muscular venom bulb (see diagram). The 
animal creeps along, proboscis out, 
searching for food. When the proboscis 
touches the prey, the harpoon shoots out 
and is embedded, the victim is immobilised 
and then drawn inside the proboscis, 
which can expand enormously to half the 
shell size, and finally digested. 





Venom sac of cone shell on left, radula 
with teeth at bottom, proboscis with 
‘harpoon’ at top. 

Drawn by Valda Dedman after Brian Bertram. 


Human deaths have nearly all been 
caused by the tropical C. geographus but 
anyone who is stung by a cone shell 
should see a doctor without delay. There 
may not be pain, but tingling in the fingers 
which quickly spreads to other parts of the 
body, especially the lips is common and 
eyesight may be affected. In the worst 
cases, the victim goes into a coma and 
may be dead within five hours. 


The venom is a powerful neurotoxin, that 
rapidly pacifies the prey, and it is precisely 
this attribute that makes it potentially 
beneficial to man. It contains chemicals 
that have been found useful as analgesics 
in cases of neuropathic pain such as that 
experienced from diabetic ulcers or 
shingles, pain which does not respond 
readily to aspirin or paracetamol. 


Dr Brian Livett and his team at Melbourne 
University have isolated some 23 
chemicals from C. victoriae, a shell very 


Continued on next page... 
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similar to C. anemone, but found in 
tropical waters of northern Australia. The 
toxins are very small peptides that interact 
with receptors on nerves and muscle cells 
and inhibit their activity. One of them that 
has been analysed acts with a nicotinic 
acetylocholine receptor, and inhibits the 
entry into the sensory nerve fibres of ions 
that set up the excitation perceived as 
excruciating pain. A great deal of work is 
still necessary before a drug will be 
available for the market. 


Cone shells lay groups of flask-shaped 
egg capsules attached by a stalk to the 
underside of stones or corals. Several 
females may lay in communal masses. C. 
anemone lays communally at low tide level 
and below in spring and early summer. 
The eggs hatch as miniature adults, 
several emerging from each cone. Other 
species may go through a larval stage. 


Living shells of C. anemone are covered 
with a thin, yellow protective covering 
called a periostracum. The animal itself is 
red. They occur from low-tide level down 
to about 15 metres in temperate waters 
along the coast from central NSW to the 
Houtman Abrolhos. All cone shells are 
prized by collectors. For me, it’s their life 
history that makes them so valuable. 


Congratulations to 


° Marilyn Hewish, Rosemary Ward, 
Rohan Bugg, and David Munday for 
The Birds of the Long Forest 1889- 
2005. This long-awaited book reflects 
the dedication of all the authors, and 
especially of Marilyn’s enthusiasm and 
love for a very special area. Its more 
than just a bird book, with historical 
vignettes and lots of photos. If you’re a 
birdo, give yourself an early Christmas 
present. 


° Enid Mayfield for Flora of the Otway 
Plain & Ranges 1, the fruit of eight 
years’ research and botanical painting 
and text. A beautifully produced work 
in full colour, that groups confusing 
species. We eagerly await volume 2. A 
must-have for the botanists among us. 

° The Bay City Divers for Port Phillip 
Wonderland, a first-rate free calendar 
of the marine life of Port Phillip Heads. 
This small group obtained an 
Envirofund grant and used their own 
photos and text to publicise the 
amazing and beautiful diversity of our 
southern oceans. 


[See page 12 for more detailed reviews of 
these books. Also note that the Mid-week 
bird excursion this month is to the Long 
Forest and the leader is Marilyn Hewish. 
Details on page 16. Editor] 





Excursion to Melbourne 
Thursday 5 October 2006 


group of GFNC members travelled to Melbourne by train to 

take advantage of the Melbourne City Council's program of 
tours of their amazing new office building before their staff moved 
in. And while we were in the city we viewed the wonderful aerial 
photographs on display along River Terrace at Federation 
Square. This is a very popular exhibition. We shared the space 
with many other people including school groups, and because it 
was so interesting we were there much longer than we had 
intended. 


Melbourne's 'greenest' office building 


Melbourne City Council has moved into its new 10-storey office 
building, next to the Town Hall. It is unobtrusive, with an odd 
name (CH2, which stands for Council House No. 2), but is 
amongst the world leaders for sustainability design, and has 
been awarded six Green Stars (top rating) by the Green Building 
Council of Australia. 


Our genial tour guide gave us a fascinating insight into the 
building's 'green' features, which have been designed as an 
overall system to create a harmonious and sustainable 
environment. Fresh air, at a comfortable temperature, is 
circulated throughout using recycled water for cooling and 
utilising waste heat from the air (stored in the unique ceiling 
panels) for warmth. The water is drawn from a nearby sewer pipe 
and passed through a sophisticated treatment plant located in 
the basement, to produce clean water that is suitable for all non- 
drinking purposes within the building. Clever use of natural light 
minimises electricity usage, with timber external louvres on the 
west wall to control the afternoon sunlight (this is the most 
obvious feature of the building, when viewed from Swanston 
Street). Recycled materials have been used in the building 
construction wherever possible. The Council employees are 
encouraged to cycle to work or utilise public transport, with 80 
bike racks in the basement, but only 20 car parking spaces. 


The new building provides a model of sustainable office design, 
particularly as the 'green' features also have a significant 
financial cost-benefit for the Council. 
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...Peter Williams and Diana Primrose 


Melbourne City council has a Webpage that provides a lot more 
information about CH2. 


http://www.melbourne.vic.gov.au/info.cfm?top=171&pg=1933 


Earth from above: an aerial portrait of our 
planet—towards sustainable development 


This wonderful, FREE, photography exhibition is currently 
displayed on the River Terrace at Federation Square in 
Melbourne. 


The photographer,Yann Arthus-Bertrand, is a world renowned 
aerial photographer who has published some seventy volumes 
world wide. His passion for the beauty of nature and of the planet 
started in Kenya whilst filming a documentary on lions from a hot 
air balloon. 


In 1995 he embarked upon a project on the state of the planet, 
seen through aerial photography, creating a record of the world's 
environment as a benchmark for future generations. The ‘Earth 
from Above' has been simultaneously translated into 24 
languages, with more than 50 million people in 100 cities around 
the world viewing this outdoor exhibition. 


The photography is stunningly beautiful, set up on one-metre 
square weather-proof stands, capturing aspects of life in many 
different countries world wide. The photographs have the GPS 
location for each site, an insightful description on each, and a 
thought-provoking message on the environment. 


The exhibition is on until 12 December 2006, is just a train ride 
away, and shouldn't be missed! Allow a couple of hours! 


Two web sites to check out: 
www. yannarthusbertrand.org 
www.earthfromabove.whereis.com 


P.S. They're even more wonderful at night! [President Deborah] 


Field Nats in the Grampians October 2006 
...Rosalind Smallwood 


hat do you call someone who happily spends the day A curious and fascinating plant. This orchid grows in 

crawling round in charcoal and bushfire ash, or cheerfully soggy soil in thick shrubby swamps but flowers only after 
gets knees and elbows covered in mud while focussing a camera fire. It then dies. Nothing is known about its pollination. It 
on an insignificant plant? A field naturalist, of course. reproduces only from seed and the tuber that grows must 

survive underground, sometimes for many years, before it 

During the second week of October, Sheila Silver, Winston gets its chance to grow and flower. It gets food from a 
Huggins and | explored parts of the Southern Grampians, looking hemiparasitic relationship with fungi thought to be 
particularly for orchids flowering after last January’s major associated with the Scented Paperbark Melaleuca 
bushfires. Those 2006 fires, which were ignited by lightning, had squarrosa trees that share its habitat." 


been very hot and affected 47% of the Grampians National Park. 

However, Parks Vic publicity promised good post-fire flowering, | Parks Vic rangers in Halls Gap gave us directions to one small 
with a 'spectacular mosaic of burnt, unburnt and verdant new community of Burnettia which had been marked by a pink ribbon, 
vegetation’ and they were right. down a pipeline maintenance track not far out of town. The 
requisite conditions were there: soggy soil on the edge of a 
swampy area, with burnt remnants of what looked like Melaleuca 
squarrosa, and a warm day to open the flowers. It was 27 years 
since Winston had seen a lizard orchid, and very probably none 
of us would see one again, so those plants were very well- 
photographed. 


A few nights later we had a chance meeting in the local pub with 
lvan and Marg Margitta (VFNCA), who had been up in the 
Grampians earlier with an ANOS* group helping with a DSE 
survey of threatened orchid species in burnt areas. Other 
members of that group had found some 500 Burnettia plants 
along the Henham Track but, as the track was now closed to 
vehicles, getting back in there was not easy. The Margittas 
subsequently teamed up with Margaret MacDonald from 
Anglesea, followed a local tipoff about the pipeline maintenance 
track, and after a long hunt discovered the small group of 
Burnettia. The Margittas marked the spot with pink ribbon and 
passed the news back to the Halls Gap orchid people. The Parks 
Vic rangers were also informed....and Sheila, Winston and | have 
come home with our special photographs. 





Winston Huggins pursues Red-beaks, Dunkeld Rd 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 





You only needed to drive the short distance north from Halls Gap 
to Stawell to realise just how green the Grampians spring All up, it was a productive and satisfying bit of networking. 
landscape was. That northern plain was so dry that many of the 
soft-leaved annual wildflowers just hadn't appeared, and even 
the dianellas were browning off. However back in the ranges the 
trees, shrubs and low-growing plants were sprouting 
enthusiastically, and on the Dunkeld—Halls Gap road the 
xanthorrhoeas (grasstrees) were indeed spectacular. 


And, of course, so 
were the orchids. Not 
only were they 
benefiting from the 
hot fires, but also 
from greater access 
to sunshine because 
the understorey 
shrubs had gone. In 
among the flowering 
xanthorrhoeas the 
Pyrorchis nigricans 
Red-beaks Pyrorchis nigricans (Redbeaks) were 
J. Pearson's Rd. carpeting the open 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood ground, and walking 
through without 
treading on them was often difficult. We found several species of 
Caladenia (spider orchids), Diuris (leopard and wallflower 
orchids) and up at Boroka Lookout the Chiloglottis valida 1. Flora of the Otway Plain & Ranges 1, Enid Mayfield, Linton Press, 


(common bird orchids) were flowering in dozens at the carpark. 2006. i 
2. Australian Native Orchid Orchid Society 
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Lizard orchid Burnettia cuneata pipeline track. 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


But the high point was finding the seldom-seen rare Burnettia 
cuneata (lizard orchid) which needs a specific set of 
circumstances to appear. Enid Mayfield describes it: 
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T a sunny late afternoon, large 
pond, village-green cricket in the 
distance, Marysville at its best, jam 
lamingtons, a mug of tea, and what do you 
get? Something totally unexpected, of 
course! 


Well, we had just settled down for tea 
when we saw two Wood Duck and eight 
ducklings by the pond. So | did the stalking 
thing, took photos of this tranquil scene 
and returned to tea. Hardly had | started 
on the lamington when from the adjacent 
tree-lined river came a crescendo of 
agitated quacking, frenetic movement, and 
the strident calls of other alarmed birds. 
Then a mob of Wood Duck broke cover 
and high-tailed it towards the pond and its 
safety. Amid all this confusion, and well 
behind the rabble, we noticed two ducks, 
shepherding or leading, a goodly number 
of ducklings in the same direction. 
(Remaining cool in a very difficult 
situation!) 


By the time this slow-moving group 
reached the pond, the hiatus was over. 
From Val, 'It was that hawk you didn't see 
while you were taking photos—it was 
hovering over you.' Well! You can 
interpret how you like the behaviour of 
these two ‘brave ducks’ but it was certainly 
diverting for us—and left me wondering. 


A walk on the coast-side 

St Leonards 1.11.05 

Edwards Point Reserve, a vegetated sand 
spit, gives you a walk through coastal 
scrub dominated by magnificent Coast 
Tea-trees, then salt marshes, followed by 
a beach ramble. 


Things that remained with us were the 
great flocks of ibis flying over the bay— 
one huge V-formation and another line— 
abreast; a small patch of pale-purple 
Karkalla flowering among bleached 
driftwood; the many small white flowers of 
the salt-tolerant Creeping Brookweed. It 
was interesting to find bush birds along the 
coast—Honeyeaters, Spiny-cheeked and 
Yellow-faced, a flock of Red Wattlebirds 
which flew to the Point and back, and a 
Rufous Whistler in song. At low level, there 
were numerous Scrubwrens, Fairy-wrens, 
Silvereyes and lizards. 


Changing guard ritual 

Balyang 4.11.05 

There were two Darters on the nest. The 
darker male was perched on the edge of 
the stick nest with its back towards us. The 
paler female was standing erect facing the 
male—and both were quite animated with 
preening and beak waving. 


Soon she moved to the branch adjacent to 
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This month 


the nest. At this, the male covered the nest 
and, with elevated tail and posterior, 
indulged in a display of wing waving. Then 
it settled down on the nest. 


Beside the bay, beneath the 


trees 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 27.11.05 

A cloud of butterflies? Not quite. But there 
were enough to be excited about. Most 
were Painted Ladies, some Common 
Browns, a lone Meadow Argus and a tiny 
Grass Blue. Where? In the 21st Century 
garden. Later, as we were sheltering from 
a downpour (hard to remember now what 
that is!), | heard an Olive-backed Oriole 
calling. (And how are you going to use this 
interesting historical event? Of course 
you'll go down, now, and listen for the bird 
saying its name!) 


The damsel, the hunter, and | 
Newstead 29.11.05 

It was a surprise to find this little wetland in 
the Muckleford Forest. It was in an 
abandoned open cut mine which followed 
an unproductive quartz reef. Reedy green, 
and clear watered, it was the cradle of 
many, soon to metamorphose, large grey- 
back tadpoles. Flying were attractive blue 
and black Damselflies which glistened in 
the sunlight. Two were in tandem, egg- 
laying on the submerged reed stems. 
Interestingly, there was another Damselfly, 
glistening blue on black like the others, 
except for a reddish thorax. Also flying was 
a large Dragonfly (like the one we have 
here in Newtown) and a large wasp, 
orange and black, which was patrolling 
over the pond. | wondered if this hunter 
wasp would take a damsel. This was a 
nature show that deserved to be, and 
needed to be, watched for some time— 
enchanting. And as | watched, | wondered 
what life and death issues were going on 
below the surface. 


From the Newtown backyard 
1.11.05 

Wanderer (Monarch) Butterfly in garden; 
dead Sacred Kingfisher in Aberdeen 
Street. (Daughter had one alive in bird 
bath—Manifold Heights 17.10.06) 

2.11.05 

Dusk—flock of Cattle Egret, V-formation, 
travelling south with strong wind (you know 
their destination!); family of Scrubwrens 
using the bathing facilities. 

4.11.05 

Rufous Whistler calling, first record for our 
patch; Caper White Butterflies flying. 


8.11.05 

Female Common Brown Butterfly—smaller 
than male which appears later; tiny Grass- 
dart Butterfly 


...Joe Hubbard 


9.11.05 

Dusk. Many night flying moths attracted to 
lronbark flowers. A late supper for 
Wattlebirds. 

17.11.05 

Kookaburra calling; cicadas—hot days 
bring them on. Renewed calling towards 
evening; White-tailed Spiders active— 
nocturnal wanderers; Song Thrush's 
surreptitious evening visit to bird bath; 
twilight—6 Night Herons flying over 
towards the bay; evening—dragonflies 
over the backyard. 

23.11.05 

Scrubwrens in compost heap—one of their 
favourite places. 


To get you going... 

Last month we returned to Mt Beckworth, 
didn’t expect much, and that’s what we 
got. As you read, 2005 brought many 
orchids and species, but this time we 
found a total of 30, three species, an all- 
blue Sun Orchid (not Dotted as | 
suggested) a Salmon Sun Orchid, and a 
Golden Moth. But there's always 
something of interest—even in this drought 
affected area. But the condition of the 
crops so depressing to see. This is going 
to be a rotten time for country folk. 


Edwards Point 

This can be a circular walk starting in 
Beach Road, St Leonards. Follow the 
track through the Tea-trees to the beach. 
Here you have the choice of continuing on 
to the Point for wader watching, return via 
the beach (can be rough!) or retracing your 
steps. Melways 474 A3 


Balyang 

You'll see Darters in the trees across the 
river and other water birds. Maybe some 
nesting activity on the island in the lake. 
Dusk fly-in of Cormorants and Cattle 
Egrets, even Crested Shriketits have been 
recorded here! Melways 451 F8 


Now bear with me while | ask a rhetorical 
question. You suggest all these To get you 
going activities but what about those who 
cannot participate for some reason—for 
instance they've given up climbing 
mountains? Well that's up to me and 
others, to make an effort to bring the bush 
to the page—and there you have it—a 
vicarious experience to share around. A bit 
of trivia doesn't go astray either—like jam 
lamingtons and a plunge in a hot spring. 
And this keeps our magazine as it is— 
brighter, better and informative. 


Sorry about stating the blooming obvious! 


Cheers! 


The smell of the Otways 


ave you ever decided on a nice warm summer's day to just 

hop in the car and go for a drive up into the heart of the 
Otways. Pack the thermos, throw a few sangers together and 
load up the kids (‘hey why not take the camera instead of that 
game boy thingo'). Away you go. 


Head off up the hill past the last bit of cleared land and far off 
views and hit the bush. Let's see who spots their first tree fern as 
we get closer to Benwerrin. Anybody ever been to the old Great 
Western Coalmine near Seaview Track. It's only about a 45 
minute walk from the bitumen. (Unfortunately it's more than an 
hour back UP from the coalmine!). Grab a hunk of coal and throw 
it on the fire tonight. 'Come on dad, rocks don't burn’. Wonder 
what that old rusted safeway trolley is doing way down here and 
why would someone plant a poplar this far away from home? 
Questions questions. 


Righty-o, back to the car, the oldies into the thermos and oxygen 
mask. Kiddoes pullin’ leeches just discovered. Don't ya’ just love 
the bush, kids? As we hit the Mt Sabine Rd we pass the old 
sawmill, a glimpse of the sun before we duck back into dappled 
shade and tall trees. Hey isn't this the spot where we come to 
when it snows. Build wet, dripping snowpersons that have melted 
like the wicked witch before we're hypothermic and ready to go. 
Ahh, the memories. But today it's 27 degrees, the insects are 
noisy and flitting about, the birds are mid day silent and us 
human types have decided to stop the diesel mobile for another 
stretch in a patch of land that can best be described as a glade. 
A myriad of shrubs and bushy trees snuggled under some 
towering roughbarked messmate. 


We open our doors and then it hits us. Our first breath sinks in to 
the lungs and our brain reads a fragrance best described as THE 
OTWAYS. Maybe it's the smell of bush all over the countryside. 
Who knows, who cares? All we think about is the Otways and 


...Mike Robinson-Koss 


that luscious, sweet and musky odour that appears to be 
everywhere but is emitted from nowhere in particular. It is truly 
the smell of the bush. Take away one component and the smell 
would still be there but slightly changed. You go up to a blanket 
leaf and take a whiff. Oh yes, that's it. But hang on dad, this 
musk daisy has quite a smell too. And what about all this yellow 
flowered fireweed, there seems to be quite an odour when we 
crush the leaves. We walk further down the track and come 
across a nice grove of satinbox and phew, strong smell here too. 
And then another few metres and we hit the wall with that 
gloriously named shrub, the stinkwood and our senses go into 
warp drive! 


'.. that luscious, sweet and musky 
odour that appears to be 
everywhere but is emitted 

from nowhere in particular.’ 


The strange thing is, not one of those plants by themselves 
resembled the original smell that we breathed in as we got out of 
our vehicle. That beautiful all encompassing frangrance of the 
Otways themselves. It can't be bottled. 


[Reprinted with permission. First published in Upper Barwon 
Landcare Network's newsletter Tree Talk in 2005. Mike runs the 
Otway Greening Nursery] 





Pelagic seabirds: a few trips from Port Fairy 
Bird Group meeting, October 2006 


| n late July 2006 the opportunity for some GFNC members 
to join a BellBOCA Port Fairy Pelagic trip highlighted the 
interest of some members in extending their experience of 
pelagic seabirds beyond shore viewing through telescopes. 
For others it represented an opportunity to once again 
extend their enjoyment of first experiences a decade or 
more ago. Unfortunately that trip was cancelled due to poor 
weather conditions. 


In my case the cancelled trip was one of three Port Fairy 
Pelagic trips | planned to attend during 2006. Fortunately the 
other two trips proceeded. The aim of my presentation was 
to share my recent experience and enthusiasm. The 
logistics of a trip was initially discussed, followed by an 
illustrated discussion of the birds experienced, and a brief 
discussion of the stop-off at Lady Julia Percy Island on the 
return leg. 


The pelagic trips available within Victoria, organised 
regularly by Birds Australia or on an adhoc basis by other 
groups, are all run out of Port Fairy. The locality is controlled 
by proximity to the edge of the continental shelf and the 
availability of a suitable charter vessel. It is important to 


...Bretan Clifford 


have an expert trip leader to maximise the value of the trip. 
The two leaders on my trips were Mike Carter and Rohan 
Clarke. It is no coincidence that these two have the two 
longest Australian bird lists respectively. 


Trips depart at 7.00 am from Port Fairy, requiring traveling 
to Port Fairy the night before. Participants are on the boat 
for along day, from 7.00 am until 4.30 pm, including the 
three hours spent getting to and returning from the edge of 
the continental shelf. The charter boat is registered to carry 
passengers, reasonably comfortable and equipped with 
safety equipment and a toilet. While not personally a 
sufferer | noted that more sensitive passengers commented 
favourably on the effectiveness of modern sea sickness 
tablets. The cost of a trip is $110, overnight accommodation 
is $40 and there are associated costs getting to and from 
Port Fairy. 


The birds that are the focus of these trips are all members of 
the Order Procellariiformes. Distinguishing features 
highlighted in Marchant and Higgins (1990) for this Order 
are: 


Continued on next page... 
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These pelagic seabirds have similar biology, apart 
from size (Wilson's Storm-Petrel 15 cm to Wandering 
Albatross 135 cm). 

All have hooked bills, covered in horny plates and 
raised tubular nostrils. Their unusually well developed 
olfactory system is interpreted to allow them to locate 
one another, breeding places and food by smell. 
Most come ashore voluntarily only to breed colonially 
on offshore islands or coastal cliffs. Breeding includes 
complex vocal and aerial displays. 

All have long life-cycles in proportion to their size. 
They disperse on fledging and prospect for nest-sites 
for 2-12 years in their youth. 


On Port Fairy trips you can potentially see 31 species from 
four families: 
Diomedeidae—albatrosses (9 species) 
Procellariidae—fulmars, petrels, prions & shearwaters 
(17 species) 
Hydrobatidae—storm-petrels (4 species) and 
Pelicanoididae—diving-petrels (1 species). 





Photo: Bretan Clifford 


Tube Caterpillars 
...Fosalind Smallwood 


t Paddy's Range, Maryborough there was much 
evidence of the presence of the Tube Caterpillar 
Poliopaschia lithochlora. References were consulted and 

the following information discovered. 


‘The caterpillars graze and chew leaves within a 
hollow tube which they build from webbing, waste 
products and chewed leaves. These tubes are found 
over the leaves and stems where each caterpillar has 
eaten and they become larger as the caterpillar 
grows...The general external appearance of this 
pest's shelters resembles those of the web covering 
borers, however no boring activity takes place within 
the tube.’ 


Reference 
Jones, D. & Elliot, R. (n.d) Pests, Diseases and Ailments of 
Australian Plants, Lothian. 
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However, there is observed seasonality as noted by Lester 
(2006). Those species observed on trips regardless of 
season include: Shy, Black-browed, Yellow-nosed and 
Wandering Albatrosses; Great-winged Petrels; Hutton's and 
Sooty Shearwater; Grey-backed and Wilson's Storm Petrels; 
and Fairy Prions. 


Pictures taken on the trip were shown illustrating various 
species encountered. It should be noted that it is not easy to 
get good pictures at sea. It can be very difficult to obtain the 
shot in the view finder on the 'wallowing' stationary boat, as 
light can be poor and the photographer and subject are 
constantly moving. SLRs produce much better quality 
images due to larger lens aperture and no shot delay. 


Lady Julia Percy Island is an island approximately seven 
kilometres offshore from the mainland, visited on the return 
from the shelf edge. The island is of interest to passing 
naturalists in that it is home to the largest Fur Seal colony in 
the southern hemisphere (23 000) and is a breeding site for 
two less commonly seen birds, Kelp Gulls and Black-faced 
Cormorants. Good views of these three species are 
afforded by a skilful boat crew bringing the boat close to the 
shore. 


In addition, for those interested in geology, there are good 
cliff views of the six-million-year-old basaltic volcanic 
succession of the island. The succession is subaqueous 
pillowed lavas, overlain by quench-fragmented 
hyaloclastites that is then capped by subaerial flood basalt 
flows. 


| would encourage any keen birder to attend a Port Fairy (or 
elsewhere) Pelagic trip. 


References 
Lester, C. (2006) 'To See a Seabird’, Windspan, Vol.16, 
No.1, Melbourne, Birds Australia. 


Marchant, S. & Higgins, P.G. (eds) (1990) Handbook of 
Australian, New Zealand and Antartic Birds, Volume 1, 
Melbourne, Oxford University Press. 





Hakea with Tube Caterpillar activity, Paddy's Range, 
Maryborough. 


Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


Mammal Atlas report 
... frevor Pescott, Mammal Survey Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


08.11.02 
13.07.03 
28.01.04 
21.08.06 
12.09.06 
11.10.06 
08.06.06 
29.03.03 
13.03.03 
13.03.03 
20.10.06 
17.06.06 
07.10.06 
16.10.06 


Platypus 

Platypus 

Platypus 

Platypus 

Platypus 

Southern Brown Bandicoot 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Yellow-bellied Glider 
Yellow-bellied Glider 
White-striped Freetail Bat 
Humpback Whale 

Feral Cat 

European Rabbit 

Brown Hare 


N = =] |] | pp |S SH |S HSH oH ae 


Allenvale near Lorne. Observed in waterway 
Allen Dam near Lorne. Watched in dam. 

Lake Elizabeth. Noted swimming in lake. 

Barwon River at Queens Park. Swimming in river. 
Callahan's Creek at Barwon Downs. 

Eumeralla Scout Camp. Trapped male. 

Forrest. Resident around house and garden. 
Stony Creek via Lorne in Otways. Heard 

Near Henderson's Falls near Lorne. Heard 

Lorne. Heard calling in flight. 

Port Phillip Bay. An 8 m long young animal. 
Forrest. Comes to be fed. 

Yaugher near Forrest. One of several black individuals. 
Balliang East. In courtship chase along roadside. 


PHn 
PHn 
PHn 
BAt 
JJa 
PHn 
GNe 
PHn 
PHn 
PHn 
News 
GNe 
TPe 
TPe 


Observers: Bat, Bryant Attwood; GNe, Gill Neale; JJa, John James; News, radio news; PHn, Peter Homan; TPe, Trevor Pescott. 


Peter Homan of the FNCV Fauna Survey Group has provided a very large number of mammal reports from the Otways 
spanning a number of years. This has provided a new avenue for reporting from this area, and | thank him very 

much for his willing cooperation. Platypus records have expanded with his sightings as well as those of John James and Bryant 
Attwood. The three that Bryant saw is an excellent addition to the Atlas. Eumeralla Scout Camp near Anglesea has a resident 
population of Southern Brown Bandicoots, and we will do some trapping off Forest Road soon to determine if they are there too. 
Alison and Phil Watson saw a road-killed bandicoot earlier this year on Forest Road so that gives us an ideal starting place. Gill 
Neale is a resident of Forrest who has provided some interesting observations, including the feral (or stray) cat that she sees 


regularly looking for food. 


| would like to thank all who have provided records for the Geelong Mammal Atlas. We now have 1757 entries and both sightings 


and species continue to grow. 





Mammal trapping 
Long Forest Nature Conservation Reserve 
GPS 37°38' 144°29' 


DSE Permit No. 10003784 


ong Forest NCR is situated between Bacchus Marsh and 

Melton. It consists of several blocks of land mainly between 
Coimadai Creek and Long Forest Road which follows the ridge 
between Coimadai and Djerriwarrh Creeks, but also between the 
road and the latter. The vegetation on the drier, more elevated 
land is dominated by Bull Mallee Eucalyptus behriana with some 
Moonah and various species of saltbush as a scattered 
understorey. There are extensive rocky outcrops which support a 
cover of lichens. The creek valleys have several species of box 
and other eucalypts as the dominant trees. In Coimadai Creek 
where the traps were set there is River Bottlebrush, Cumbungi 
and Sharp (Spiny) Rush. 


The trapping area was where Long Point Track crosses 
Coimadai Creek i.e. Long Point. 


Weather: hot to cool, cold nights. 

Dates: 19-22 October 2006 

23 Elliott trap and 4 cage traps on 3 nights, (i.e. 81 trap-nights), 
set in 3 transects of 12, 10 and 5 traps respectively. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 


Results: 
19.10.06 afternoon set traps. 
20.10.06 morning nil, E19 rolled over 
afternoon nil 
21.10.06 morning nil 
afternoon nil 
22.10.06 morning nil, E18 and E19 rolled 
over 
Total: nil 


The traps were set in three transects as follows: 

E1—10, C1—2 along the south-west edge of Coimadai Creek 
downstream of Long Point Track. 

E11-20 in tussocks and onto a stony rise where there is a grove 
of small, stunted box trees. 

E21-—23, C2—4 on Long Point on each side of the track 


Comments: 

On 22.10.06, trap E19 had been rolled over for a second time, 
but on this occasion the bait had been taken from the still-set 
trap. Close by were a number of scats which were too large for 
Antechinus or House Mouse, but smaller than those of possums. 
They were consistent in size and shape with those of Rattus. The 
only rat listed for Long Forest is the introduced Black Rat R. 
rattus, however it was not possible to make a positive I.D. of the 
scats. 


Hair funnels: 10 hair funnels were set on 21.10.06, five on each 

side of Long Point Track at the Steep Track junction. The habitat 
here is rocky outcrops with Bull Mallee vegetation. There are no 

results available at the time of writing. 


Other mammals recorded: 


Short-beaked Echidna—fresh diggings 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo—fresh scats 


W 
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Flora of the Otway Plain 
and Ranges 1 by Enid 
Mayfield. Linton Press, 2006 
RRP $45. 


his beautifully produced book 

introduces us to the native petaloid 
monocotyledons of the Otway Plain and 
Ranges, an area stretching from the 
Bellarine Peninsula almost to Portland, 
from Colac to the coast. Some 180 plants 
are described, 135 of them orchids, all with 
clear coloured illustrations and readable 
text. 


The book is designed to make 
identification simple. It begins with a quick 
plant finder that is a list of both scientific 
and common names with family. An 
illustrated key arranged by flower colour, 
subdivided by number of petals (3 or 6) or 
orchid, is followed by a pictorial summary 
of the characteristics of each family. The 
detailed species’ descriptions are 
organised alphabetically by family and are 
illustrated in colour with markers to salient 
features, often with additional pictures and 
explanations. The text is simple and 
precise, easily understood by the 
layperson, with comments on recognition 
and similar species. 


There are notes on each genus, with 
additional pages for Caladenia, Pterostylis 
and Thelymitra, sorting the species, 
always with coloured images, into similar 
groups, and in the case of the sun-orchids, 
picturing together all the flowers with their 
columns, which are their distinguishing 
feature. Other pages explain orchid 
characteristics, how they survive and their 
pollination by insects. The glossary, 
illustrated in colour, is a real bonus. One 
picture is worth a thousand words and the 
quality and abundance of its illustrations 
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Book Reviews 


make this an exceptional work. 


What | really like about the book are the 
little extras—pictures of anthers, seeds, 
tubers, beady little glands, a capsule 
splitting open, spent flowers that twist, 
notes such as how Slaty Helmet Orchid 
flowers ‘appear to squat on the leaf’. A 
meticulous attention to detail and an 
artist's eye are evident throughout. It is 
more than a field guide, for it teaches you 
to look carefully and will lead to an 
appreciation and understanding of all 
plants and especially of the Otways flora. 


The scientific names Enid uses are right 
up to date, some of them so new that they 
predate the next Census of Victoria. | 
would have found it helpful to have former 
scientific names on the text page as well 
as in the index. For instance, the orchid | 
knew so long as Caladenia deformis is 
now Pheladenia deformis but is still 
Cyanicula deformis in the current Census. 
However, if you start from scratch with a 
plant in the Otways and the book beside 
you, there is a very good chance you will 
be able to identify it satisfactorily, using all 
the clues that Enid provides. 

The book is almost too beautiful to take 
out in the field, but that is precisely where 
it will be found invaluable. Mine is certain 
to get dirty with constant use. 


...Valda Dedman 


Ase 


a) Birds of the Long Forest Pr 





Birds of the Long Forest 
1889-2005 by Marilyn Hewish, 
Rosemary Ward, Rohan Bugg 
and David Munday. Bacchus 
Marsh, Friends of Werribee 
Gorge and Long Forest 
Mallee Inc., 2006 

278 pp. RRP $35.00. 


his splendid book, informative and 

enjoyable from many points of view, is 
an account of the bird life of the Long 
Forest woodland, near Bacchus Marsh, 
the only area of mallee south of the Great 
Dividing Range. Work for the book took 25 
years. It reports the results of a study 
carried out from 1980 to 2005 by Marilyn 
Hewish and others, and puts them into 
historical and regional context. It explains 
how the birds use this dry woodland, and 
its significance for their conservation. The 
study itself involved 600 bird surveys; the 
book draws on bird observations from 60 
individuals and organizations; its database 
of 7000 bird records includes 950 historical 
records. Obviously analysing and 
explaining all this information was a huge 
task, and it is a tribute to Marilyn, the 
principal author, that it is so interesting, a 
pleasure to read throughout. 


It is also a beautiful book, with fine 
photographs of birds (many taken by our 
members Trevor Pescott, Gordon 
McCarthy, and Rob Mackenzie), plants 
and habitats, and fascinating historical 
pictures of past landscapes and past 
birdwatchers. It's a readable history of the 
region and its birds, including accounts of 
three historic Long Forest birdwatchers — 
George Keartland who published the first 
bird list for the area in 1889, Dudley 
Dickison, a skilled and adventurous bird 
photographer, who first visited the Forest 
in 1915 and published his last Long Forest 
paper, on Wedge-tailed Eagles nesting at 
Djerriwarrh Creek, in 1962, and Len 
Harvey, a wonderful observer, the 'wizard 
of the bush' who contributed many bird 
records from 1959 to 1970. His egg 
collection is now in Museum Victoria, and 
the book contains many photographs by 
Dean Hewish of eggs collected in the area. 


The first half of the book consists of 15 
readable chapters such as A Woodland 
Bird Community, A Haven for Endangered 
Birds, Year to Year Changes in the Bird 
Community, and Birds in Trouble in the 
Long Forest. The second half of the book 
is a detailed annotated species list of Long 
Forest birds for 1981-2005, with historical 
records back to 1889. This is very 
thorough and detailed, including survey 
data, food and breeding information, 
conservation significance where relevant, 
and historical records. It will be an 
indispensable resource for anyone 
studying woodland birds. The list includes 
174 bird species, 79 of which were 
recorded breeding. Three of them — the 
Crested Bellbird, the Chestnut-rumped 
Thornbill, and the yellow-rumped 
subspecies of the Spotted Pardalote (a 
mallee specialist) — occur nowhere else 
near Melbourne. Forty-five species are 
considered endangered, threatened, or in 


decline. Some of these, like the Hooded 
Robin, are only rarely reported; some, like 
the Restless Flycatcher, appear to be in 
rapid decline; others, although threatened 
or near threatened nationally, can still be 
found in the Long Forest—examples are 
Brown Treecreepers and Speckled 
Warblers. 


This book is the exemplification of what 
our Club is—or should be—about. In 
Marilyn's own words 'We have necessarily 
approached this study from a scientific 
perspective, founding it on detailed 
observation, record-keeping, analysis and 
informed interpretation. However, this is 


only part of the story. It is difficult to 
convey in print the pleasure, satisfaction 
and sense of discovery which has been 
our reward.... This book is intended to be a 
celebration of the Long Forest....We have 
proved beyond doubt that the woodland 
bird community of the Long Forest is one 
of the most unusual, diverse and valuable 
in the region, and indeed the country.’ 


As field naturalists, we have a 
responsibility to help protect our 
environment, its flora and fauna, by 
advancing our own knowledge and 
understanding, and by sharing our 
knowledge, enthusiasm and dedication so 


that other people also care. Marilyn and 
her colleagues have given those who care 
about the Long Forest a wonderful 
armoury of information to help conserve it 
and perhaps enlarge the protected area. 
Can we do this for other important areas in 
our region? The 'Birds of ....' articles in the 
Geelong Bird Report (also dependent on 
Marilyn's work and leadership) are a start. 


Read this book, enjoy it, learn from it, and 
be inspired! 
... Margaret Cameron 


Plant Group 


he illustrated talks presented by Scott Laidlaw and Enid 

Mayfield at the October Wider Geelong Flora Lecture were 
most informative and greatly appreciated by a large gathering of 
people obviously concerned about heathlands local and distant. 


The audience appreciation was expressed in tangible yet 
different ways: Scott received a seemingly endless flow of 
questions and opinions regarding the conditions of local 
heathlands and Enid signed and sold numerous copies of her 
book Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 1 which enables 
positive identification of plants within our local heathlands. 


The organisers—John Arnott and |I—certainly appreciate the 
commitment and dedication of all speakers at the Flora Lectures 
and indeed the on-going presence of an interested and 
questioning audience. 


THE LAST WORD 


‘The price of conservation is eternal vigilance. ' 


This quotation is not new, but its implication is 
evergreen...only with a total awareness of the activities 
which move often so quietly in their contra-conservation 
way can we protect from devastation those things and 
places we must protect. 


Too easily, dealings can be made which will forever 
destroy places we have thought to be safe from 
destruction, and it is only if we as conservationists keep 
our ‘ears to the ground’ and speak out when development 
projects are first mooted. 


Not all developments need be bad—but much of it is—nor 
should we expect that there should be no habitat 
alteration. But we can expect to be made aware of these 
plans, and speak out against them if there is reason to do 
SO. 


| wonder if, for example, the Bald Hills near Anglesea and 
Gum Flat would have become part of Alcoa's lease if we 
as conservationists had been astute. 


Trevor Pescott wrote the above passage for Geelong 
Naturalist in May 1973 when he was Editor. It amazes me 
that the same passage could be of equal relevance today. 
Are we as conservationists astute in our protection of the 


...Dick Southcombe 


John Arnott has been instrumental in the success of the Lecture 
Series which is not surprising when his many other achievements 
at Geelong Botanic Gardens are considered. John's recently 
announced resignation as Director of Geelong Botanic Gardens 
to take a position with the City of Melbourne was a great 
disappointment to many people. Geelong's unfortunate loss is 
Melbourne's gain. His many friends wish him well in his new 
position. As one of my friends said, we have to move on; John 
has shown what can be achieved and we should make sure the 
trends he set continue. The City of Greater Geelong now has the 
task of appointing a worthy successor. 


On behalf of the wider Geelong flora fraternity | sincerely thank 
John for the outstanding contribution he has made to the 
understanding and recognition of our indigenous flora, within and 
far beyond the limits of Geelong. 


environment today? There are housing developments on a 
large scale throughout the City of Greater Geelong and 
beyond but are we speaking out to protect roadside 
vegetation, creeks and waterways, wetlands, open spaces 
and remnant vegetation? The issue is even more 
important now because the environment is also trying to 
cope with climate change. 

Lorraine Phelan (Editor) 


At my request Trevor added the following comments: 


Global warming, water issues and other large 
conservation matters take the headlines. What has 
changed is that we are now willing to debate these things 
at a level of awareness we had not gained in the '70s. 
Dispute resolution of local issues is through VCAT, and 
with so many conservation groups now operating, issues 
are fewer. The growth of Friends groups, LandCare, 
catchment management authorities, CoastWatch—there 
are many local activist groups—as well as an 
amalgamated council in Geelong with some excellent 
staff, has made the resolution of conflicts easier. 


There will always be controversial issues to solve, but the 
avenues for resolving them are more easily travelled. It 
would have been impossible in 1973 to see how far 
forward we would move in the the next few decades, just 
as it is impossible to see how conservation will be viewed 
in years ahead. 
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Phytophthora cinnamomi in Victoria: Habitat change and 
implications for biodiversity 
David Cahill 
General Meeting 4 September 2006 


avid is an Associate Professor in the School of Life and 

Environmental Sciences at the Waurn Ponds Campus of 
Deakin University. He's been working on Phytophthora for 
something like 25 years, he told us, and so ‘knows this little 
beasty pretty well’. 


The title of the talk tonight is Phytophthora cinnamomi in Victoria. 
I’ve narrowed it down to Victoria, though of course it is an 
Australia-wide pathogen and causes devastating disease ina 
number of states and in a wide variety of locations and 
vegetation types. Outside Australia it’s a pathogen in places like 
Hawaii for example, in the United States and in Europe. It also 
causes a number of different types of diseases in various 
vegetation types and plant hosts. 


A dedication: Gretna Weste, AM DSc PhD, 
1917—2006 


ld like to dedicate tonight’s talk to a great friend and colleague 
whom I know a number of you would know. Dr Gretna Weste 
unfortunately and sadly passed away last week at her home in 
Tasmania. Gretna is really the person who put Phytophthora 
cinnamomi on the map in Australia, and was responsible over a 
period of about 30 years for understanding how this particular 
organism interacts with our natural vegetation and the impacts 
that phytophthora has on natural vegetation. She was a great 
teacher and mentor, and supervised me for my PhD back in the 
1980s when I was at Melbourne University. 


'Gretna is really the person who 
put Phytophthora cinnamomi on 
the map in Australia...’ 


Gretna was a fantastic naturalist—she was a botanist, a 
mycologist and an ecologist, and | believe was responsible for 
identifying a new xanthorrhoea for the Anglesea heathlands 
some years ago. Gretna was great at taking people out into the 
bush (for example the Brisbane Ranges which was one of her 
areas of work over a number of years) and making them aware 
of not only the damage and the impact that phytophthora is 
having on our native vegetation but also providing an 
appreciation of the diversity, the beauty and the biodiversity of 
southern Victorian ecosystems in particular. She’ll be sadly 
missed throughout the community in Australia. 


Habitats and agents of habitat change 

One of the things which of course I'm sure you're aware of is that 
the problem with phytophthora is that it causes drastic and vast 
habitat change and that habitats are important for the ability of 
both plants and animals to survive in various regions throughout 
the country and to maintain biodiversity of those regions. 
However, habitats are often affected by both natural and 
manmade agents of change, things such as fire, flood and 
drought; human induced changes; salinity, which is a particular 
problem in this part of the world; of course population growth and 
clearance for agriculture. But habitats are also changed 
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...Deborah Evans 


dramatically by a disease caused by Phytophthora cinnamomt 
also known as Dieback or Cinnamon Fungus, although as I'll 
show, it's not really a fungus. 


Maintaining biodiversity 

In maintaining habitats what we're really trying to do is maintain 
biodiversity and one of the things that the federal Department of 
Environment and Heritage is very interested in is, and has been 
for a number of years under its various guises under different 
federal governments, is to maintain biodiversity throughout 
Australia. There are a number of reasons why we might want to 
try and conserve biodiversity, including ecological reasons, 
practical reasons, aesthetic reasons, philosophical reasons and 
custodial reasons—we'd like to be able to hand over to future 
generations the very rich and biodiverse environment that we're 
so lucky to have in Australia. 


A key threatening process—P. cinnamomi 
Unfortunately much of that richness is being compromised by 
Phytophthora cinnamomi. Phytophthora, which is Latin for ‘plant 
kill’ or ‘plant destroyer’, was first identified on cinnamon trees in 
Sumatra back in the 1800s, and since then it's been identified 
throughout a number of regions in the world, including Australia, 
as the cause of a very serious disease of plants. P. cinnamomi is 
one of about 50 or 55 species within that genus, and just about 
all of those 55 species within the genus Phytophthora are 
pathogens, so it's a very, very damaging group of organisms. 
And as I'll show you, they have some really nifty strategies to 
enable them to cause plant disease and be so devastating. 


The broad effects of P. cinnamomi, which I'm sure you've seen 

as you travel out in the field and in the bush, include: 

e declining species richness and abundance 

e reduced vegetation cover 

e structural and functional changes to ecosystems and 
vegetation communities 

e habitat change. 


Xanthorrhoea australis, which is one of the key species that we 
work on at Deakin, is used as an indicator species for the 
presence of P. cinnamomi. I'm sure most of you, or in fact all of 
you, in your travels in places like the Anglesea heathlands, the 
Brisbane Ranges and other parts of this area would have seen 
dead and dying X. australis. It is very, very susceptible to 

P. cinnamomi and is killed quite quickly. 


P. cinnamomi life cycle and disease symptoms 
The life cycle is a very interesting one. The major propagule, or 
the spore, that is released by phytophthora that causes disease 
is called the zoospore and it's released from little spore sacs 
called sporangia which produce around about 40 different 
zoospores. These are released into moist, saturated soil and free 
flowing water and can swim and attach to plant roots. They're 
attracted to chemicals that are exuded by the plant roots and can 
stop swimming, form a little cyst on the root surface, and then 
penetrate through the root system and kill the root by releasing 
material from the root cells to derive their nutrition. As the cysts 
do that, the roots become rotted and die. The plant then can't 
take up water or nutrients. 


So as you walk through places such as the Anglesea heathlands 
and Wilsons Promontory, you'll see areas where there are nice, 
beautiful, healthy parts of the vegetation and then you'll come 
across areas where all the plants, or seemingly all the plants, will 
be killed or dying. That's very typical of attack by Phytophthora 
cinnamonii. It is totally soil borne, never found in the air. There 
are other phytophthoras that are aerial species that are blown in 
wind and rain. Thankfully P. cinnamomi is purely soil borne and 
you can often see progression of the disease down-slope, with 
areas where all the xanthorrhoeas and all the other species that 
exist with these xanthorrhoeas have been killed, and a healthy 
line of xanthorrhoeas at the advancing front of the disease 
delineating the healthy vegetation from the diseased sites. 


The motile Zoospore 

The zoospore is the major spore that's spread through soil water. 
It's a fantastic little organism. It's a single cell, but it doesn't have 
a Cell wall, so it's just membrane bound. Pictures of zoospores 
taken with the scanning electron microscope show the key 
features. One feature is the two little flagella that stick out the 
back and front of the cell. These little flagella allow the zoospore 
to swim through soil water and find plant roots. It's a really nifty 
way of getting around. The other thing that can be seen is the 
little hole called the vacuole. Because phytophthora spores don't 
have a cell wall they have to balance the water they take in and 
out of the cell, so they're continually taking water in and expelling 
it. 


If you look at one of the flagella under high power in the scanning 
electron microscope, you can see that the flagella, which is 
called the tinsel flagellum, has little structures sticking out from 
the flagellum surface. They act like little paddles or oars and 
enable the spore to pull itself through soil water and towards 
plant roots. So it's a brilliant little motile, infective structure. In 
spring and autumn in this part of the world, where often there is 
sufficient rain and soil moisture, there are literally billions and 
billions of these little spores floating around in sites such as the 
Anglesea heathlands, ready to infect and attack plant roots and 
then derive their nutrition and kill those plants. 


Cyst formation and germination 

When the zoospore arrives at a root of a xanthorrhoea for 
example, the first thing it does is lay out a sticky substance that 
sticks the cyst to the root surface. This web-like structure is a 
sticky proteinaceous material that enables the spore to anchor 
itself to the root system so it won't get washed off or removed. It 
then starts to germinate, and sets out a little germ tube that can 
then penetrate down in through the root cells and start attacking 
the cellular constituents to derive its nutrients and then hopefully 
reproduce. So it has a really nifty life cycle that enables it to be 
widespread and also able to attack just about any plant. 


We know that there are no plants that are truly resistant to 
phytophthora and that's why it's a really big problem. Most of the 
Australian species that have been looked at are susceptible to 
phytophthora, so if you think about Western Australia for 
example, where phytophthora is a particularly bad problem in the 
SW corner, especially in the Jarrah forest, there are literally 
thousands of plant species, each of which is susceptible to 
phytophthora, so it's a major, major problem. We're a little 
fortunate here in Victoria that our flora doesn't seem to be quite 
as susceptible. We don't have the diversity as say WA, so as a 
consequence we don't have as many endangered species. 


Host reaction to P. cinnamomi 

If we can understand how the host interacts with the pathogen 

then maybe we can work out a way of helping the host stop the 
pathogen in its tracks. At Deakin University we're trying to work 
out what plants might be able to do, or look at other plants that 
are resistant to other pathogens and try and induce that sort of 


resistance in Australian native plants. It's an extremely very 
difficult task though. 


If you dig up a xanthorrhoea (as we did, for example at a site at 
the Anglesea heathlands that was about to be mined by Alcoa) 
and expose its root system and cut a section, you can see little 
hyphae in the little circular structures, which are the water- 
carrying structures of the root system. The hyphae get into the 
roots, clogging up the xylem and stopping water uptake. Sections 
through a diseased xanthorrhoea show grey areas which are the 
lesions inside the trunk caused by phytophthora. All the vascular 
tissue, the xylem, in the centre of the trunk of xanthorrhoea is 
transport material, transporting water up into the leaf bases. If 
you interfere with that water uptake, the leaves are going to die. 


The extent of the threat posed by P. cinnamomi 
We know that phytophthora causes serious damage to certain 
vegetation types and communities. Gretna Weste's thirty-year 
studies showed dramatic change in a number of parks and 
reserves. In Victoria at least 20% of national parks and reserves 
are affected. This includes some of those major national parks, 
for example the Grampians, the Brisbane Ranges and Wilsons 
Promontory, which occupy large areas of land, and are seriously 
affected by P. cinnamomi. 


In WA the same situation occurs, with as many as 2000 of the 
approximately 9000 plant species that are found in WA thought 
to be susceptible to P. cinnamomi. These are the ones that 

P. cinnamomi has actually been isolated from or has been found 
in association with in the field. In Tasmania it is the same story— 
36 rare or threatened species are susceptible and 39 rainforest 
species are highly susceptible. And the situation is similar in SA, 
NSW and Queensland. 


A Victorian perspective. In Victoria we know that there are at 
least 28 families, representing 61 genera that are affected by P. 
cinnamomi, including the Fabaceae, Myrtaceae, Epacridaceae 
and Proteaceae in particular. Of interest is that of the 1200 taxa 
which are listed as threatened, most are likely to be susceptible 
to P. cinnamomt—at least we've isolated the pathogen from roots 
of many of those different species. You can see by just scanning 
through the different families of plants that are affected, that if we 
go out into areas that are well represented by these different 
families and species that we're likely to see some dramatic 
change. 


Distribution of phytophthora. As phytophthora is a water-borne 
organism, it's not going to survive in areas that are dry. So you 
don't find phytophthora up in the Mallee for example, or 
anywhere with much less than about 500 or 600 mL of rainfall 
per annum. You also don't find phytophthora in regions that are 
particularly cold in summer, or in winter, so you don't find it in the 
high alpine areas, although you do find it in the lower reaches of 
the Alpine National Park and in a number of the little parks and 
reserves along the border that are quite remote, up around 
places like Erinundra. 


Floristic and structural change 

We can see the floristic and structural changes caused by 
phytophthora by comparing healthy plant communities with 
diseased ones and then with very old, diseased communities. 


Anglesea heathlands. The Anglesea heathlands are a very rich 
and diverse region. Depending on where you take your samples, 
you might find up to 100 different species in any one particular 
area, including a number of overstorey species such as 
eucalypts and acacias. Phytophthora disease has been in the 
Anglesea heathlands for quite a long time. Researchers such as 
Dr Barbara Wilson have been working there for over 20 years 


Continued next page... 
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and the evidence of very old diseased sites suggests that P. 
cinnamomi was present there much earlier than that—it may 
have been introduced as far back as back as the early 1920s or 
1930s. 


The progression of the disease can be clearly seen in the Bald 
Hills Road area. Within about a year, brown xanthorrhoeas 
appear down-slope from the road. Five or ten years later there's 
a complete change in vegetation with all the xanthorrhoeas and 
many of the flowering species lost and replaced with sedges, 
rushes and some of those species that Gretna used to call 
‘fluctuating species’, things like Leptospermum, which seems to 
be knocked back during some years, but is able to come back in 
other years. The result is a complete vegetation change from 
maybe 97 or 100 species down to a handful of species within the 
space of five to ten years. Deaths of overstorey species such as 
eucalypts are also very common. Quite a dramatic change. 


Brisbane Ranges. A similar example can be seen from a site in 
the Brisbane Ranges. The healthy vegetation shows great 
diversity with 32 understorey species and a few overstorey. 
When the pathogen comes in it wipes out just about everything. 
Ten to fifteen years later there is a post-disease site which is 
very species poor, with maybe only five understorey species and 
three overstorey ones. One thing to note about those 
understorey species is that probably the species that are present 
here in the understorey were not even represented or were really 
poorly represented in the healthy vegetation before phytophthora 
arrived. So again, a dramatic and extraordinary change in 
vegetation. 


Wilsons Promontory. A site at Tidal Overlook at Wilsons 
Promontory provides another example. Phytophthora probably 
came in on the walking track that goes up to the rocks at Tidal 
Overlook. Again we can see the change from a rich, healthy 
understorey, dominated by xanthorrhoea, to several years later a 
site characterised by a depauperate understorey, dying 
overstorey and a complete vegetation change. An aerial view of 
this site provides an even more dramatic illustration of this 
change. 


These three examples impress on us that to get back to an 
original healthy vegetation type or community structure is going 
to take a very long time, if it ever occurs at all. 


Impact of vegetation change on fauna 

Barbara Wilson and her group at Deakin University have looked 
at the consequential effects of phytophthora infection of 
vegetation, especially down at the Anglesea heathlands, on 
fauna. It's fairly obvious that if you're losing species, you're losing 
habitat and you're going to lose fauna, but Barbara was the first 
person to show that that is indeed the case. Changes to food 
resources, loss of protective cover from predators, for example, 
reduced options for nesting sites, and a decline in other types of 
animals and food sources, mean very great changes to the 
habitat for the dependent fauna such as the Eastern Pigmy 
Possum. Some of Barbara's students were able to show that for 





‘It's fairly obvious that if you're 
losing species, you're losing 
habitat and you're going to lose 
fauna, but Barbara was the first 
person to show that that is 
indeed the case.’ 


22 Victorian mammal species, more than 20% of their range is in 
diseased vegetation, and that figure is from several years ago, so 
it's likely that this percentage of their range in diseased 
vegetation is probably double that by now. One of her students, 
Scott Laidlaw, was able to show that a number of rare and 
endangered species have even greater areas of their distribution 
in diseased areas. So clearly it's a real problem for dependent 
fauna. 


In Western Australia, there have been a number of studies done 
in the Jarrah forests which show that lower litter fall and biomass 
give lower abundance and richness of invertebrates in particular, 
which may be food sources for various mammals; low numbers 
of reptiles and frogs in diseased forests. So again, change in 
vegetation type, change in habitat, means change in faunal 
richness and diversity. 


The problems for fauna are multitudinous—if you have an affect 
on vegetation you'll have a consequential effect on fauna: 


Effect on fauna 
—-> loss of food sources 
—-> loss of food diversity 
—> loss of habitat, 
increased predation 
—> arboreal species affected 
—> decline in invertebrates 
(which may be a food source) 


Effect on vegetation 

loss of species 

decline in species richness 
declining understorey cover 


decline in canopy cover 
decrease in litter fall 


Small mammal decline. Data on captures per trapnight for small 
mammals at Anglesea (Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes, Swamp Rat 
Rattus lutreolus and Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis) illustrate 
the effects on faunal communities, showing a decline in numbers 
from healthy sites through active disease sites to old diseased 
sites. Data on the mean number of species across an area at 
Anglesea indicate that you might go from six different mammal 
species in healthy areas to maybe one that's hanging on in post- 
disease areas. 


So there are multitudinous effects of phytophthora on faunal 
communities and the prognosis is not good at all for many 
species. 


What can we do? 
Doom and gloom—but what can we do. The thing that we can do 
is try and control the pathogen. 


Phosphite control. One way we can do that is to use a 
chemical called Phosphite (Potassium phosphonate) which is in 
widescale use in banksia woodlands, heathlands and open 
forests in Western Australia and has now been trialled in Victoria 
in Anglesea and at Wilsons Promontory. The trials have included 
backpack spraying of individual plants and aerial spraying of an 
area at Anglesea using a crop dusting plane. These trials and 
the follow up monitoring studies, have helped establish effective 
concentrations for use of Phosphite. Aerial spraying is a drastic 
measure and is our last resource; however, the ongoing 
monitoring of the sprayed areas suggests we're having some 
SUCCESS. 


New research initiatives—2006 and beyond. What things are 
we doing now and what are we going to be doing in the future? 
One of the things that's very obvious about phytophthora is that 
it's a very widespread pathogen. No single organisation, no 
single group of people or no individual or research group is going 
to be to tackle this problem. So Deakin University and other 
places throughout Victoria and also at the federal level are 
collaborating in a number of ways to try and battle this particular 
problem. 
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Assessing the susceptibility of endangered floral species. 
Some of the projects that we're starting or have commenced or 
are part way through at Deakin in collaboration with other 
colleagues and organisations include assessing the susceptibility 
of endangered flora communities. We still don't really know how 
susceptible many of the species that occur in places like 
Anglesea are. We need to test them. 


Developing site specific models of disease process to set 
criteria for management actions. We need to try and develop 
models of how the pathogen is working in vegetation so that we 
might be able to set some criteria to manage how the disease 
moves. We can see, for example, a good correlation between the 
distribution of roads, tracks and trail bike tracks and the 
deposition and spread of P. cinnamomi. 


Determining the basis for resistance. We also need to 
determine why some species don't seem to be killed as quickly or 
at all by phytophthora. One of the sites we're working on is out at 
the Bald Hills heathland in Anglesea. We've isolated 
phytophthora from the soil, and done GPS mapping and 
multispectral imaging from a flyover plane that takes digital 
images of the vegetation at resolutions of around about 1 to 2 
metres. The images suggest that most of the vegetation is 
affected by P. cinnamomi. So trying to determine the basis for 
resistance in places like Anglesea where phytophthora is 
extremely widespread and most of the species seem to be 
susceptible is difficult. 


Sequencing the P. cinnamomi genome. Just this week the 
complete genome sequences of two species of phytophthora 
have come out in the American journal Science. Phytophthora s 
a very simple organism with only a handful of genes, compared 
with the 30 000 or 35 000 different genes that make us tick. If we 
can understand how individual genes in P. cinnamomi work, then 
maybe we'll be able to combat them and stop them working by 
using different chemicals or different treatments on those specific 
genes. So we need to be able to sequence the P. cinnamomi 
genome as has been done for those two other species. 


Basic hygiene and awareness—a key. One of the things that 
we really need to be aware of is what we're doing out in the 
bush. And we need to make sure that we are always aware that 
wherever we go, phytophthora may be. One of the greatest 
disseminators of phytophthora is mud. Phytophthora is a soil- 
borne organism, with zoospores that exist in watery soil, so if 
you're driving along a bush track and there is phytophthora in the 
area, it is likely you'll pick it up on your tyres and spread it to 
other areas. There are also other things that we can do. Public 
awareness is a key to combating this particular pathogen, so one 
of the things we need to do is to get out there and talk to people. 


The Australian scene 2006 

One of the things that’s happening right now in Australia is that 
the National Threat Abatement Plan which was set in place in 
2000 has just been revised, and progress on achieving the aims 
of that threat abatement plan are currently being looked at by the 
Department of Environment and Heritage in Canberra. 


National Threat Abatement Plans are for nationally designated 
threats to Australia's biodiversity. P. cinnamomi is the only fungal 
pathogen that is involved in a threat abatement plan. There are 
17 other species or processes, including feral species such as 
goats and pigs and rabbits for example, that are classified as 
national threats to biodiversity. State committees are feeding in 
strategic plans continually to that threat abatement plan. 


Conclusion 

So | would like to conclude by saying that we need to continue to 
seek solutions. We haven't got any answers yet. We're working 
in multi-species ecosystems, with a pathogen that you can't see 


nor can we control. But we still must seek solutions. Flora and 
fauna are being seriously affected in many parts of Australia and 
it's imperative that we get a handle on any way and any method 
that we can use to slow this thing down. 


A key problem for Australia is that biodiversity is being reduced 
at a rapid rate, and | would argue that of the 17 threatening 
processes currently listed by the Department of Environment and 
Heritage in Canberra, phytophthora is the one we should be 
mostly concerned about. It has the potential to turn beautiful 
areas such as the Anglesea heath here into wastelands that are 
structurally, functionally, floristically and faunally depauperate. 
We're likely to lose areas such as this very quickly. 


There is no long-term strategy for control and there is no cure on 
the horizon. That's not to say that we shouldn't try. And the 
Federal Government believes that we can. Groups such as 
Deakin University, the Centre for Phytophthora Science and 
Management in WA, and in other parts of Australia believe we 
can find ways in which we can combat this particular pathogen. 
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Campout at Mt Baw Baw 


25-29 January 2007 
...Dick Southcombe 


ur excursion leaders for this Campout are out-of-town 

GFNC members Kathie and Peter Strickland who live at 
Balnarring. They are unable to attend evening meeting butt 
regularly attend campouts. 


Their book Sub Alpine Flora of the Baw Baw Plateau—Kathie is 
a botanist, Peter the artist—will be very helpful at and before the 
campout and arrangements are being made for members to 
purchase a book for $10 at our December meeting. Please 
order tonight or by phone. 


As GFNC summer campouts at Baw Baw Village have been 
very popular in the past and probably will be on this occasion a 
pencil booking for two lodges has been made. This arrangement 
will possibly eliminate the use of top bunks and cost from about 
$100—$160 per person for four nights depending on attendance. 


As Lodge bookings must be confirmed soon please add your 
name to the Baw Baw Campout Sheet tonight or advise me by 
phone asap. A deposit of $50/person is required before or at our 
December general meeting when further information will be 
available. 
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O ur meeting place was the You Yangs 
at 9.00 am. We failed to find a White- 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


winged Chough nest which had been 


reported and didn't find the Tawny 


Frogmouth either. 


So hoping for better things Polly, Peter, 
Ivy, Ken, Marilyn, Esther, Lynne, Don, 
Barry, Joan, Hans, Pat, Jan, Rhonda and 
three-year old Campbell went over to the 
Western Paddock where an enjoyable, 


Australian Wood Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Little Eagle 

Masked Lapwing 
Common Brownzewing 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Musk Lorikeet 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet 


leisurely morning's birding was had, and 
we found a Chough nest during our walk. 


Yesterday was an exceedingly windy day 


You Yangs, Thursday 28 September 2006 


...Rhonda Jennings 


Firetails were evident thoughout the 
paddock and greatly admired. The White- 
winged Trillers were one of the new birds 
for some of the group. 


and birding would have been very 


unpleasant and hard. Today was sunny 
with a smattering of small clouds in the sky morning. Peter Bright was thanked for 
and hardly enough breeze to move the 
leaves. Striated Pardalote at a hole ina 
creek bank and a Crested Shrike-tit at the 
same spot made good viewing. Diamond 


Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

Weebill 

Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


A total of 61 species was recorded for the 


leading the outing and passing on some of 
his knowledge to the newer birders. 


Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
Diamond Firetail 
European Goldfinch 
Mistletoebird 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 

61 species 


White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 

Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 





Photos: Lorraine Phelan (I) Rosalind Smallwood (r) 


Bird observations September 2006 


he past month has seen some very exciting observations in 

the Geelong region. The combination of the normal spring 
movements of some species and the extended dry period that 
has affected much of eastern Australia, has seen birds in 
unusual places plus some unusual species. 


Lorraine was surprised to note a pair of Freckled Duck in the 
wetland at Deakin University in early October, but 14 days later 
there were 13 of them swimming about! Marilyn was very excited 
to see a Rainbow Bee-eater that landed in her garden at 
Bacchus Marsh—her first record for the township. Joe observed 
a Black Kite flying past his home in Newtown. | was lucky enough 
to be in the You Yangs watching a Brown Falcon when a Painted 
Honeyeater obligingly landed in view beside it. Woodswallows, 
both White-browed and Masked, have been seen in many 
areas—perhaps they will nest in the region as they have done 
during dry periods in the past. David noted a Black-tailed Native- 
hen at Leopold—another hint that dry conditions are upon us. 
Spring return records have been submitted for Pallid Cuckoo, 
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... Barry Lingham 


Sacred Kingfisher and White-winged Triller. The Short-tailed 
Shearwaters have returned in huge flocks. They make an 
impressive sight as you look out to sea. Craig's record of the 
Swift Parrot in early October is very late—they have usually left 
the region by then. It is pleasing to note the numerous breeding 
records, especially the impressive list of breeding species seen 
along the Barwon River by Bryant. There were 118 different 
species reported last month—a great effort. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo Craig 
Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe 
Hubbard; JN, John Newman; KDo, Keith Dowell; LPh, Lorraine 
Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; RGa, Rob 
Ganly; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


Species 
Freckled Duck 
Short-tailed Shearwater 


Darter 


Little Pied Cormorant 
Cattle Egret 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Hobby 


Black Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Buff-banded Rail 
Australian Spotted Crake 
Dusky Moorhen 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Red-necked Stint 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Little Lorikeet 

Swift Parrot 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Pallid Cuckoo 


Sacred Kingfisher 
Rainbow Bee-eater 


Striated Pardalote 


Striated Fieldwren 
Weebill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 


Red Wattlebird 


White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Painted Honeyeater 

Jacky Winter 

Scarlet Robin 


Magpie-lark 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 


Masked Woodswallow 


White-browed 
Woodswallow 


Dusky Woodswallow 
Woodswallow sp. 


Australian Magpie 
Richard's Pipit 


Red-browed Finch 
Fairy Martin 


Number 
2 


1000s 
1000s 
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Present 
2 
Present 
2+ 


Present 
2 

4+ 

{ 

5 
Present 


Present 
2 


Present 
3 
12 


Date 
4/10 


3/10—-6/10 
8/10 
17/10 


20/9 
8/10 
7/10 
19/9 
17/10 
9/10 
18/10 
28/9 


4/10 
9/10 
12/10 
13/10 
18/10 
16/10 
17/10 
17/10 
15/10 
6/10 
14/1 
28/9 


3/10 
7/10 
8/10 
7/10 
19/10 


17/10 


Early Oct. 
10/10 
18/10 
28/9 

28/9 
15/10 
28/9 


15/10 


18/10 
17/10 
28/9 
30/9 
5/10 
12/10 
4/10 


5/10 

5/10 

12/10 
13/10 
15/10 
18/10 
15/10 


18/10 
17/10 


18/10 
3/10 
3/10 


Observer 
LPh 


TFI, PF 
MHe, DHe 
BAt 


Comments 
Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. 13 on 17/10. 


Port Campbell, offshore each evening. 

Point Lonsdale lighthouse, countless thousands. 
Barwon River, near Shannon Ave bridge, sitting on a refurbished 
nest from last season. 

Balyang Sanctuary, many nests. 

Waurn Ponds, with sheep and cattle. 

Serendip, nesting. 

Newtown 

Moonah Track, Long Forest, flew N. 

Newtown, flying NW at dusk. 

Batesford, a chick seen in large nest in cypress pine. 
Queens Park, copulating. Appeared to be getting ready for 
nesting on 18/10. 

Port Campbell 

Point Addis, on nest, pulling apart prey. 

St Augustine Lake, Highton. 

Breamlea, in saltmarsh at bridge over Thompsons Ck. 
Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. 

Gateway Sanctuary, Leopold 

Alcoa Wetlands, Point Henry 

Alcoa Wetlands, Point Henry 

Butchers Rd, Brisbane Ranges, flew over. 

Geelong, cnr Verner and Bellerine Sts, in tree briefly. 
Torquay, a nest in hollow of dead eucalypt. 

Geebung Track, Brisbane Ranges. 


Balliang, on fence-post. 

E Paddock, You Yangs 

Anakie Gorge, calling at the carpark area. 

Branding Yard dams, You Yangs 

Bacchus Marsh town, perched in poplar in town garden, calling 
at 11.00. Chased off by House Sparrows. 

Alcoa wetlands, Point Henry, breeding. Parent birds feeding two 
almost fledged young. 

Port Campbell 

You Yangs, western plantation. Heard calling. 

Geebung Track, Brisbane Ranges, a flock including at least 2 
begging young. 

McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale, nesting. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Nesting 18/10. 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. 

You Yangs 

You Yangs, Eastern Flat, on a tall dead tree. 

Butchers Road, Brisbane Ranges 

Geebung Track, Brisbane Ranges, a pair fed 2 young in nest, 
burnt woodland. 

Butchers Road, Brisbane Ranges, the female elusive. Later the 
male approached and made chipping and chirring calls. 
Probably breeding. 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. 

Balyang Sanctuary, rebuilding last season's nest in eucalypt. 
You Yangs 

E Paddock, You Yangs 

Port Campbell, 

Highton 

Newtown, flying NW at 1645. 100 flew N at 1815 on 4/10. 5 flew 
W at 1345 on 13/10. 

Corriemungle 

Eastern Park, overhead. 

Highton, at 0615 perching and flocking in flowering eucalypts. 
Barwon Valley Golf Course 

Butchers Rd, Brisbane Ranges 

Buckley Falls Park, collecting nest material. 

Bannockburn, in Stephens Road bushland, flying N from bush. 


Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. 

Alcoa Wetlands, Point Henry, two separate birds performing 
‘broken wing’ display. 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. 

Bacchus Marsh-—Balliang Rd at Parwan Creek 

Balliang 


BAt 


GFNC 
MHe, DHe 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 23 November 2006 


Long Forest, Bacchus Marsh 


Leader: Marilyn Hewish 


Long. Forest is a fascinating and unique area. It contains 
an isolated remnant of Bull Mallee woodland hidden 
away between Melton and Bacchus Marsh. More than 
170 species of birds have been recorded in the area over 
the last 20 years, many of them locally rare, endangered, 
or just plain astonishing (Crested Bellbird). While 
sightings of the rarities can’t be guaranteed, we can 
expect to see a variety of woodland birds and enjoy 
some lovely scenery in the creek-valleys. Marilyn is the 
co-author of the recently published Birds of the Long 
Forest 1889-2005 reviewed on page 8. 


Meet: 8:30 am at the Corio Village car-park, southwest 
corner, adjacent to the Gellibrand Street—Goulburn 
Avenue intersection. Polly Cutcliffe will organise the 
departure from here. 


OR 9:30 am at Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground west of the 
lake on the Bacchus Marsh—Toolern Vale Road. Here we 
will meet our guide, Marilyn Hewish. 


Finish: Whenever you wish. We will walk to Long Point 
and back in the morning, and then move to another area 
for lunch. Marilyn is happy to continue until 4.00 pm, for 
those to wish to explore further. 


Bring: Lunch, portable snacks and drinks; if necessary, 
sunscreen, a hat, raingear. Please wear sturdy shoes. 


Please note: It isn’t possible to visit Long Forest without 
climbing hills, as all tracks lead down into the creek- 
valleys. The climbs are long and consistent rather than 
super-steep, the tracks are in reasonable condition, and 
we will take them slowly. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182, Marilyn 5367 3196. 


Please bring a plate 
to the December meeting. 
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Advance notice 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 25 January 2007 


Nortons Road, Bellbrae 
Leader: Kay Campbell 
Details in December Geelong Naturalist 


Please note: There will not be an excursion in December. 


Excursion 
Lake Colac 
Sunday 19 November 2006 


Leader: Neil McInnes 


Meet: 9:00 am at the rear of Geelong Botanic Gardens 
on the corner of Eastern Park Circuit & Holt Road to car 
pool, or 9:40 am at the Barwon Hotel carpark, 
Winchelsea. Turn left immediately after crossing the 
Barwon River. 


Bring: suitable clothing, camera, binoculars, hand lens, 
lunch, drinks & snacks. Also bring gaiters or legging as 
we will be in reptile habitat. 


Visiting: Merideth Park, Rossmoyne Park, finishing at 
Lake Colac Bird Reserve and the Botanic Gardens. 


There are lots of water birds on the lake at the moment 
and we will also be looking for Delmara impar. \f time 
permitts we will do some water analysis and macro 
invertebrate surveying. 


Enquiries: Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 


Eco Book Group 


Tuesday 30 January 2007 
The Still-burning Bush Stephen Pyne $22 rrp 


Tuesday 29 May 2007 

When the Rivers Run Dry Fred Pearce $60 rrp 
(hardback, available now), or $29 rrp (paperback, 
available in March 2007). 


Buy or borrow the listed books and come and join in the 
discussions. 


Botanic Gardens meeting room, 7.30 pm 
Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
s £ Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ 1 Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 
i Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
s " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
E " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
i i Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2006 JANUARY 2007 
General Meeting: Hydrogeology—Tim Evans TBA Summer Wader Count 
Plant Group: Workshop 13 Saturday Half-day Excursion: Upstream from Queen's 
Bird Group: Kingfishers—Gordon McCarthy Park bridge & return. Leader: Bryant Attwood 
Excursion: Colac Regional Lakes Bird Group: My Favourite Spots—Bird Group members 
Leader: Neil McInnes 25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 25-29 Club Campout: Mt Baw Baw. Leaders: Peter & Kathie 

Strickland 

DECEMBER 2006 

TBA Challenge Bird Count 

5 General Meeting: Members Night 

12 Plant Group Excursion: picnic tea 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 November, 2006. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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